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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
JOHANNESBURG. 

By  Vice  Consul  Samuel  W.  Honaker. 

The  vast  expanse  of  territory  in  inland  Africa,  l.ying  between  2G° 
30'  soiitli  latitude  and  the  Belgian  Kongo  on  the  north  and  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  German  East  Africa  on  the  northeast,  constitutes  the 
Johannesburg  consular  district.  A  great  part  of  this  immense  area 
is  situated  upon  broad  plateaus  ranging  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  in 
height.  The  highest  point  of  this  table-land  is  near  the  world's 
greatest  gold-mining  district,  known  as  the  Witwatersrand. 

In  the  southernmost  part  of  this  consular  district  is  the  Orange 
Free  State.  This  great  plain,  more  than  50,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  rising  to  4,000  and  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  almost  en- 
tirel}^  destitute  of  trees  except  along  the  river  banks,  which  are  fre- 
ouently  covered  with  willow  and  miinosa.  The  rainfall  is  moderate, 
occurring  principally  during  the  late  summer  months,  at  which  period 
the  water  is  usually  carried  off  rapidly  by  the  deep-cut  river  beds. 

l-opulation  Chiefly  Native. 

On  the  north  the  Orange  Free  State  is  separated  from  the 
Transvaal  by  the  Vaal  River.  From  this  dividing  point  the  ground 
rises  to  the  Witwatersrand  Range,  which  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  tributaries  of  the  Vaal  and  Limpopo  Rivers,  about  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Still  farther  to  the  north  the  altitude  decreases 
until  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  semitropical  and  tropical. 

Although  this  section  of  Africa  has  great  natural  resources,  the  • 
population  is  comparatively  small,  and  consequently,  a  great  part  of 
the  land  is  still  the  range  of  the  native  and  his  cattle.  Though  the 
Avhite  man's  influence  has  groAvn  stronger  year  by  year  and  has 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  his  resourcefulness  has  been  the  means 
of  quickening  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  his  productive 
powers  have  been  limited  by  his  number  and  insufficient  capital. 

The  center  of  the  poiDulation  of  this  consular  district  is  located  at 
Johannesburg,  which,  although  it  is  the  largest  city  in  South  Africa, 
contains  more  native  than  white  people.  In  1911,  the  Transvaal 
had  a  white  population  of  420,562,  or  24.94  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  In  the  same  year  the  Orange  Free  State  had  / 
175,189  whites,  or  33.19  per  cent  of  the  persons  resident  within  its  / 
limits  at  that  time.  In  1918,  the  white  population  of  the  former 
Province  had  increased  to  497,226.  or  18.23  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  181,292,  or  3.5  per  cent. 
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Trade  oiJ,he  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal. 

Whereas  the  Orange  Free  State  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  Province,  the  principal  industr}-  of  the  Transvaal  is  mining. 
The  former  territory  also  possesses  rich  diamond  mines,  and  mining 
is,  therefore,  closely  related  to  its  commercial  and  economic  life. 
In  neither  Province  has  manufacturing  reached  a  high  stage  of 
development.  The  cost  of  labor  and  the  scarcity  of  skilled  work- 
men has  militated  strongly  against  the  establishment  of  factories 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  coal  and  raw  material  near  the 
chief  cities.  As  this  district  is  dependent  upon  foreign  markets  for 
all  kinds  of  n-^anufactured  goods,  the  shortage  of  ships,  as  well  as 
export  restrictions,  greatly  influenced  its  connncrce  during  1917. 

ImjKJrts  declined  in  volume  and  value,  while  exports  increased 
appreciably.  South  African  products  became  more  generally  known 
to  British  importei's  and.  in  various  instances,  secured  footholds  on 
the  English  market  during  1917  which  could  have  only  been  gained 
in  ordinary  times  by  the  adoption  of  a  well-organized  plan  to  pro- 
mote sales.  With  unprecedented  prices  prevailing  for  all  kinds  of 
raw  materials  and  agricultural  products,  local  production  was 
greatly  stimidated,  and  the  volume  of  the  combined  foreign  and 
clomestic  trade  indicates  that  1917  was  a  commercially  prosperous 
year. 

Gacses  of  Decreased  Import  Trade. 

Heavy  decreases  in  imports  involved  a  gradual  using  u.p  of  mer- 
chnntlise.  Prior  to  1917  importers  and  merchants  had  been  inclined 
to  accumulate  large  quantities  of  stock,  but  the  difficulties  attending 
replenishment  cau.sed  them  to  draw  to  a  greater  degree  upon  their  sur- 
plus supplies  for  current  use,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  modify  their 
policy.  The  idea  seensed  to  prevail  during  1917  that  stocks  "should 
not  be  overburdened,  and  tl^ixt  large  sums  of  money  should  not  be 
tied  up  in  purchasing  supplies  at  unusually  high  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mining  companies  extended  the  period  of  absorption  of 
stocks  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  years,  and,  as  they  continued  to 
buy  from  local  importers,  the  policy  of  financing  by  merchants  has 
been  partly  revei-sed. 

Many  classes  of  goods,  which  were  purchased  and  forwarded  to 
this  consular  district  with  comparative  freedom  during  1916,  could 
only  be  obtained  in  1917  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and" this  resulted 
in  changed  n)ethods  of  purchase.  The  advantage  of  buying  mer- 
chandise of  the  best  quality  instead  of  the  cheap  "and  inferior  grade 
was  realized  by  many  importers.  Formerly  charges  on  imported 
goods  Avere  calculated  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  as  long  as  freight 
was  normal  there  was  apparently  a  saving  in  buying  cheap  goods. 
However,  the  rise  in  freight  was'^more  than  the  difference  in  value, 
and  importers  and  retailers  began  to  purchase  the  better  class  of 
goods  nu)re  fre(}iiently. 

American  Goods  Suitable  for  South  African  Market. 

The  changes  in  trade  reflect  the  influence  of  the  European  war. 
The  restriction  upon  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  in- 
frequency  of  ocean  comnuuiication  betAveen  British  and  South  Afri- 
can i)orts  had  direct  beai-ing  upon  commercial  intercourse  in  general. 
Trade  relations  with  the  (Tnited  States  increased  notably,  imports 
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into  the  I^'nion  of  South  Africa  rising  from  $14,G45,T1T  in  1014  to 
$30,310,139  in  1917.  This  expansion  of  trade  may  be  attributed 
not  only  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  goods  from  other  sources,  but 
also  to  the  suitability  of  the  American  article  to  this  market  and  the 
increased  attention  Avhicli  the  exporter  directed  toward  this  field. 
In  consequence  a  relatively  large  number  of  merchants,  importers, 
and  manufacturers'  representatives  endeavored  to  obtain  the  agen- 
cies of  American  houses,  and  some  journeyed  to  the  United  States 
either  to  arrange  more  satisfactory  representations  or  to  obtain  new 
lines  of  merchandise. 

The  encouraging  feature  of  the  improved  trade  relations  with 
America  is  that  they  may  prove  to  be  reciprocal.  A  large  demand 
already  exists  in  the  United  States  for  many  of  the  raw  products  of 
South  Africa,  such  as  hides,  skins,  wool,  and  chrome  ore,  and  with 
the  reopening  of  more  favorable  trade  conditions  the  export  of  cop- 
per, tin,  corundum,  asbestos,  and  various  products  native  to  the 
country  should  increase  appreciably. 

Payments  were  generally  made  by  sight  drafts  upon  banks  in 
New  York  City  or  ports  of  shipment,  and  the  favorable  rates  of 
exchange,  which  were  maintained  in  the  United  States  during  1917, 
were  instrumental  in  promoting  trade.  Although  the  South  African 
importers  know  that  abnormal  conditions  influence  the  present 
method  of  cash  payments,  they  do,  as  a  whole,- insist  strongly  that 
the  maintenance  and  future  development  of  commercial  relations 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  readjustment  of  the  present  credit 
system,  and  that  longer  terms  will  be  necessary. 

Development  of  American  Trade. 

Although  the  United  States  has  long  held  a  prominent  rank  in  the 
list  of  countries  from  which  South  Africa  draws  its  manufactured 
goods,  the  basis  of  trade  has  rested  largely  upon  the  gold-mining 
industry,  and  it  is  within  recent  years  that  a  more  general  study 
of  this  fi^ld  has  been  made  by  American  manufacturers  with  a  view 
of  branching;  out  in  other  directions.  Though  business  methods  are 
now  better  understood,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  American  manufacturers  in  so  far  as  direct 
aid  to  the  agent  is  concerned.  It  is  by  forming  close  relationships 
that  the  best  results  can  be  expected,  and  American  firms  should 
direct  their  energies  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Articles  of  American  manufacture  for  which  there  is,  or  might  be, 
a  demand  in  this  market  are  numerous,  but  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant are:  Agricultural  machinery,  accessories,  implements,  and 
tools;  bicycles  and  accessories;  bolts  and  nuts;  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers;  mining  buckets;  chinaware;  cranes,  elevators,  and  lifts; 
electrical  material,  including  all  kinds  of  apparatus,  equipment, 
cable,  wire,  and  fittings;  fencing  wire,  standards,  and  material; 
fertilizers;  flour;  glass  and  glassware;  haberdashery;  hardware; 
hosiery ;  instruments,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  surgical ;  iron  and 
steel  products;  kerosene;  lamps  and  lampware;  leather  and  leather 
manufactures;  locomotives;  machinery,  electrical,  manufacturing," 
mining,  and  water-boring;  condensed  milk;  motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
and  accessories;  musical  instruments;  oils;  paints  and  kindred  arti- 
cles, including  white  lead  and  linseed  oil;  pine  timber;  pipes,  piping, 
and  fittings;  presses,  hay  and  wool;  f)i"iiited  matter;  pumps  and 
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pumping  equipment;  rails,  raihyay  material,  and  rolling  stock;  steel 
plates;  stoves;  tanks  and  vats;  tar  and  substitutes;  telephone  ap- 
paratus; tramway  material  and  equipment;  windmills;  wire  netting; 
and  Avire  rope. 

Purchases  of  Motor  Cars  and  Accessories. 

Shortage  of  shipping  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  cargo  space 
hampered  the  automobile  trade  during  1917,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  against  which  it  had  to  contend,  it  was  fairly  well 
maintained.  This  is  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  for  South  Africa  has  now  become  an  outlet  of  conse- 
quence for  this  export  trade. 

The  gross  value  of  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles,  accessories,  tires, 
gasoline,  etc.,  increased  from  $8,594,200,  in  1916,'  to  $9,948,080,  in 
1917,  or  about  15^  per  cent.  However,  the  advanced  prices  of  all 
these  goods  indicate  a  higher  aggregate  cost  rather  than  a  larger 
volume  of  business.  Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$5,279,943,  or  53  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  the  United  Kingdom  fur- 
nished $1,872,039,  or  19  per  cent.  In  1916  the  percentages  were  as 
follows:  United  States,  55  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  24  per  cent; 
and  other  countries,  21  per  cent. 

The  average  declared  value  of  the  English  automobile  amounted 
to  $1,144,  while  the  approximate  value  for  custom  purposes  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  car  was  $779  and  $438,  respectively.  The 
latter  has  grown  greatly  in  popularity  in  recent  years,  and  imports 
from  Canada  rose  71  per  cent  compared  with  those  for  1916.  On 
the  other  hand,  imports  of  automobiles  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  45  per  cent,  or  from  $325,218  to  $178,805;  and  the  figures 
for  the  United  States  fell  from  $2,717,051  to  $2,'525,881  for  the  same 
period. 

Future  Market  Promising  for  Motor  Trade. 

A  decrease  of  16  per  cent  was  noted  in  the  gross  value  of  motor 
cycles  and  parts  imported  into  this  district  in  1917,  comj^ared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  United  Kingdom  lost  its  supremacy  in  this 
market  to  the  United  States,  imports  from  which  were  valued  at 
$352,865,  or  53  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Tires  were  supplied  to  the  value  of  $1,374,227  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply 
with  53  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  to  its  credit.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  $692,114,  in  1916,  to  $705,681.  in  1917, 
and  a  material  gain  resulted  to  French  and  Italian  manufacturers, 
imports  of  their  goods  increasing  by  71  per  cent  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1916. 

The  motor  trade  of  the  Union  has  now  reached  such  a  stable  state 
that  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  annually  imports  of  considerable 
value.  It  will  no  doubt  grow  in  volume  and  importance  because  the 
isolation  of  certain  districts  can  not  be  eliminated  altogether  by 
railroads.  Heretofore,  railway  facilities  have  been  practically  the 
only  means  of  connnunication  between  distant  settlements,  and  regu- 
lar motor  traffic  would  tend  greatly  to  hasten  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  districts  whose  }irogress  has  been  retarded  in  the  past. 
Machinery,  Tools,  and  Electrical  Goods. 

American  machinery,  tools,  materials,  and  supplies  have  been  in 
demand  in  the  Transvaal  ever  since  the  opening  up  of  the  mining 
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industry  on  tlic  Wiiwatcrsrand,  and  since  the  elimination  of  Ger- 
nianj'  from  this  market  new  calls  have  been  made  upon  the  American 
manufacturer  of  these  ^oods.  The  imposition  by  the  United  King- 
dom of  more  rigid  export  restrictions  during  1917  necessitated 
conserving  supplies  and  manufacturing  articles  which  could  not  be 
obtained  with  any  degree  of  readiness  from  abroad.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  success  Avhich  attended  these  efforts,  mining  material  and 
supplies  found  ready  purchasers  at  unprecedented  prices. 

The  Ignited  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  electrical  material,  although  Japan  made  relatively  small  strides 
in  this  direction  by  increasing  its  exports  from  $891  in  1914  to 
$35,628  in  1917.  The  position  with  respect  to  these  goods  was  greatly 
helped  by  shipments  from  that  country,  but  accessories  Avere  not  ob- 
tainable in  sufficient  quantities  to  lower  prices  materially.  The 
United  States  exported  goods  of  this  kind  to  the  value  of  $3,731,422, 
but  American  trade  was  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  difference  in 
standards  and  specifications  in  use  here. 

Timber  and  Building  Material. 

Construction  work  has  been  restricted  since  1911  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  material  and  the  tendency  to  limit  expenditures.  In 
the  meantime,  the  need  of  additional  structures  has  grown  and  build- 
ing operations  took  place  upon  a  larger  scale  in  1917  than  at  an>' 
time  in  the  last  four  years.  Makers  of  building  bricks  were  unable 
to  meet  the  local  demand,  and  manufacturers  of  cement  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  disposing  of  their  output  that  one  big  company  has  under 
contemplation  the  extension  of  its  plant.  The  shortage  and  high 
price  of  corrugated  iron,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  favorite 
roofing  material,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  tiles. 

Banking  Operations — Increased  Deposits. 

Banking  operations  during  1917  were  marked  by  the  increased 
circulation  of  notes.  Although  this  meant  an  addition  to  the  total 
currency,  new  issues  were  restricted  so  as  not  to  stimulate  prices,  not- 
withstanding the  economy  in  the  use  of  gold  which  was  urgently  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  exchange.  The  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa  added  approximately  $2,919,900  to  its  note  issue,  while  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  increased  its  outstanding  circulation 
of  notes  to  a  total  of  $12,584,282,  or  by  $3,878,600. 

The  banks  as  a  whole  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  and  it  appears 
from  bank  statements  that  deposits  were  on  a  higher  level  than  in  any 
previous  year,  reaching  nearlv  $316,322,500,  as  compared  with  $267,- 
657,500  at  the  end  of  1916.  The  increase  in  deposits  is  probably  the 
best  reflex  of  the  countr3''s  prosperity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  indi- 
cates timidity  with  respect  to  investments,  as  well  as  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  capital  for  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 
With  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  increased  deposits  will  most 
likely  be  taken  advantage  of  to  purchase  new  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  to  extend  building  operations,  which  have  been  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  high  price  of  material  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
goods  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

South  African  Railways. 

At  the  close  of  1917  there  were  3,991  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  atfording  direct  communi- 
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cation  with  the  ports  of  the  Union  and  Avith  Delagoa  Bay,  in  Poiiu- 
giiet;e  East  Africa.  They  also  connect,  through  Southern  and  North- 
ern Khodesia,  with  the  main  raih'oad  of  the  Belgian  Kongo,  where 
the  trains  now  run  200  miles  beyond  Elizabethville. 

The  South  African  railways  had  to  meet  unusual  conditions  dur- 
ing 1917,  They  had  to  cope  with  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for  the 
transport  of  coal  and  agricultural  products,  but  fairly  good  service 
was  maintained.  However,  at  one  period  of  the  year  the  lack  of 
trucks  and  locomotives  to  move  grain  caused  considerable  loss  to 
farmers.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  at  certain  periods 
the  Railway  Administration  was  forced  to  curtail  passenger  traffic. 
Though  this  procedure  resulted  in  the  saving  of  800.000  train  miles, 
a  total  of  49,099.579  j^assengers  were  carried  during  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  43,208,222  in  1913. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  South  African  railways  amounted  to 
$69,40C,44G,  an  increase  of  $5,109,922,  compared  Avith  the  figures  for 
1916.  This  increase  was  due  largelv  to  the  volume  of  coal  and  maize 
transported,  the  former  having  increased  from  6,985,832  tons  in  1913 
to  7,982,624  in  1917,  or  14.3  per  cent.  Working  expenses,  including 
depreciation  of  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock,  .were  $6,671,412 
more  than  in  1916. 
The  Mining  Industry. 

This  consular  district  is  noted  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
its  mineral  resoin-ces.  Besides  being  the  world's  greatest  gold-pro- 
ducing country  it  possesses  antimony,  asbestos,  coal,  cobalt,  copper, 
corundum,  diamond,  lead,  magnesite,  silver,  tin,  and  other  deposits, 
and  mining  is  therefore  the  paramount  industry'. 

The  importance  of  the  gold-mining  industry  to  the  Avhole  of  South 
Africa  can  hardly  be  oA^eremphasized.  Every  branch  of  productive 
enterprise  is  closely  related  to  it,  a  high  percentage  of  the  entire 
population  is  directly  or  indirecilj^  dependent  upon  it,  and  it  creates 
demands  Avhich  are  felt  abroad  as  Avell  as  within  the  country.  It 
makes  large  purchases  of  supplies  and  distributes  lucrative  dividends 
to  domestic  and  foreign  shareholders.  Pi-acticall}'  all  of  the  Avages 
and  salaries  paid  out  arc  spent  or  iuA^ested  locally. 

Although  gold  is  found  in  other  districts  of  the  Transvaal — for 
instance,  in  the  Barberton,  Klerksdorp,  Potchefstroom,  Yenter- 
skroon,  and  other  areas — the  principal  beaiing  reefs  are  along  the 
Kand.  The  reef,  continuously  traced,  measures  about  62  miles  and 
runs  east  and  west.  The  gold  is  found  in  minute  particles  and  in 
the  richest  ores,  but  rarely  in  A^isible  quantities  before  treatment.  On 
some  of  the  mines  shafts  are  sunk  to  depths  ranging  from  3,000  to 
5,500  feet.    . 

During  1917  the  output  of  gold  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
amounted  to  9,019.389  fine  ounces,  Avith  a  value  of  $186,424,296.  Of 
this,  the  Transvaal  alone  contributed  9,018,082  fine  ounces,  Avorth 
$186,414,110,  or  $10,186  less  than  the  total.  As  comparecl  Avith  the 
preceding  year,  the  return  of  this  Province  decreased  by  277,456  fine 
ounces,  Avhich  in  monetary  terms  is  equivalent  to  $5,738,183.  The 
Transvaal's  importance  as  a  gold-producing  center  is  shown  by  its 
total  production.  Avhich  since  1884  has  amounted  to  130,227,748  fine 
ounces,  with  a  valuation  of  $2,686,350,041. 

The  amount  of  ore  milled  on  the  WitAvatersrand  during  1917  Avas 
27,251,960  tons,  a  decrease  of  1,273,292  tons  compared  Avitli  the  crush- 
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injr  of  1916.    There  were  20,545.919  tons  of  ore  hoisted  and  taken  from 
surface  dumps  as  contrasted  witli  31,31-2,57-2  tons  for  tlie  precedinji; 
year.     The  actual  number  of  rock  drills  in  conunission  "svas  9,993, 
and  of  this  number  the  average  in  operation  was  9,029. 
Working  Costs  and  Dividends. 

The  total  workinir  costs  of  mines  on  tlie  "Witwatersrand  for  1917 
amounted  to  $127,157,538  as  against  $125,37<),953  for  1910.  By 
adding  $3,540,12(5  the  working  costs  of  all  of  the  Transvaal  gold  mines 
are  obtained.  The  average  working  cost  rose  from  $4.40  in  1916  to 
$4.66  per  ton  milled  in  1917  on  the  A^'itwatersrand,  and  decreased 
from  $6.34  to  $0.19  in  the  outside  districts.  The  total  working  ]:)rofits 
of  tlie  Kand  mines  amounted  to  $49,763,067,  compared  with  $56,597,- 
400  in  1916.  and  those  of  tlie  outside  areas  increased  by  $45,512.  Con- 
sequently the  working  profit  fell  from  $1.98  in  1916  to  $1.82  in  1917 
})er  ton  milled. 

Dividends  paid  bv  the  '\Vitv\'atersrand  gold  mines  in  1914  amounted 
to  approximately  $38,932,000;  in  1916  they  decreased  to  $34,528,139, 
and  in  1917  to  $31,905,659^  This  fall  is  attributed  in  great  part  to  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  and  has  taken  place  despite  the  fact 
that  the  gold  outi)ut  actually  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
$165,461,000  to  $179,260,500.  Excluding  the' Far  East  Rand  mines, 
the  dividends  for  the  remaining  Witwatersrand  amounted  to  only 
$17,957,385. 

Difficulties  of  the  Industry. 

The  year  1917  was  ])robably  the  most  trying  in  the  history  of  mining 
in  the  Transvaal.  All  of  the  mines  were  affected  to  some  extent, 
but  at  least  14  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  existing  economic  condi- 
tions. The  increased  costs  of  the  industry,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
war period,  were  $24,819,150.  Of  this  amount  $15,816,125  is  attrib- 
uted to  increased  cost  of  supplies ;  $1,946,600  to  advanced  gold  realiza- 
tion charges:  $2,919,900  to  war  bonuses  and  increases  in  wages; 
$1,703,275  to  allowances  to  employees  on  active  service;  and  $2,433,- 
250  to  war  levy. 

According  to  the  president  of  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  ]Mines, 
the  three  main  factors  that  seriously  threatened  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold-mining  industry  during  1917  were  the  heavy  burden  of  addi- 
tional costs,  the  inadequate  supply  of  native  labor,  and  the  reduction 
of  glycerin  supplies  allocated  to  the  Union  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  industry  has  reduced  its  consumption  of  glycerin  by  25 
]>er  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  any  further  reduction, 
of  consequence  would  have  a  serious  effect. 

Certificates  of  Importation — Diamond  Production. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  it  has  become  increasingly  necessar}'  for 
all  essential  supplies  required  by  the  gold-mininir  industry  to  be  im- 
ported under  priority  certificates  issued  b}'  the  Chamber  of  Mines  on 
the  authority  of  the  British  Government.  However,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cyanide,  mercury,  and  zinc,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  pool 
the  supplies  held  by  the  various  mines  until  July,  1917.  In  that 
month  a  Technical  Advisorj^  Committee,  consisting  of  consulting 
mechanical  engineers  and  buyers  of  the  various  groups,  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the  coal  and 
diar.iond  industries  of  the  Transvaal  and  a  Government  ag^nt  for  the 
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purpose  of  supervising  the  pooling  arrangements.  At  a  later  period 
special  London  and  New  York  representatives  were  also  appointed 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  of  diamonds  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  amounted  to  $37,539,250  in  1917.  Although  the  largest  mines 
are  at  Kimberley,  Cape  Province,  this  consular  district  embraces  13 
of  the  21  producing  areas,  and  of  the  1917  production  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  contributed  1,251,519  carats,  valued  at  $13,- 
158,442,  and  effected  sales  to  the  value  of  $12,940,739.  The  diamond 
industry  was  more  active  than  at  any  time  since  1913.  In  fact,  the 
Premier  (Transvaal)  Diamond  Mining  Co.  reported  that  it  had  been 
able  to  dispose  of  its  entire  1917  output  at  the  highest  prices  obtained 
for  many  years,  and  that  the  mining  profit  had  seldom  been  exceeded 
during  the  history  of  tlie  company. 

Output  of  Copper,  Tin,  and  Silver — The  Coal  Industry. 

Tlie  total  output  of  copper  in  the  Union  amounted  to  22,802  tons 
in  1916  and  20,174  tons  in  1917,  valued  at  $5,509,559  and  $5,382,600, 
respectively.  The  Transvaal  yielded  12,2^^  tons,  worth  $3,036,073, 
in  1916  and  9,623  tons,  worth  $2,673,593,  in  1917. 

Of  the  Union  production  of  tin,  amounting  in  1917  to  2,087  tons, 
of  a  value  of  $1,827,390,  the  Transvaal  alone  produced  2,648  tons, 
worth  $1,799,768.'  Although  the  1916  output  exceeded  that  of  1917 
by  615  tons  the  latter  was  sold  for  $65,119  more. 

The  output  of  silver  in  gold  bullion  and  of  corundum,  v.hich  are 
at  present  produced  only  in  the  Transvaal,  was  valued  at  $598,311 
and  $73,378,  respectively,  in  1917.  The  total  value  of  all  other  min- 
erals in  the  Transvaal  Avas  estimated  to  be  $770,264. 

The  Transvaal  is  the  leading  coal-producing  Province  of  the 
Union.  It  possesses  extensive  beds,  including  thick  seams  of  steam 
coal,  which  are  favorably  situated  near  the  Rand  and  other  gold 
iields.  The  principal  collieries  are  those  at  Witbank  and  Middel- 
burg.  Considerable  development  is  expected  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  build  up  an  export  business  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  Africa. 

During  1917  the  coal  output  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Avas 
10,384,800  short  tons,  valued  at  $15,822,291  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Of 
the  total  the  Transvaal  produced  6,641,229  tons,  worth  $7,718,570. 
In  December  the  South  African  railways  raised  the  rate  on  bunker 
coal  to  the  ports  by  $0.97.  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  additional 
revenue  of  $1,946,600  will  result  therefrom. 

Health  Conditions  at  the  Mines. 

Three  main  causes  of  death  among  the  natives  employed  on  the 
mines  are  pneumonia,  tubeix'ulosis,  and  accident.  To  lower  the  mor- 
tality rate  S3^stematic  researches  have  been  made  in  recent  years  and 
great  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  prevention  of  sickness.  The 
work  of  dust  sampling  increased  very  greatly  during  1917,  and  no 
fewer  than  22,602  sampling  surveys  were  made,  as  compared  with 
11,720  in  1910.  Improvement  in  the  pneumonia  and  tubercular 
death  rate  Avas  also  made,  the  latter  having  fallen  as  low  as  1.97  per 
thousiind,  as  against  5.83  in  1910. 

In  fact,  mortality  among  native  laborers  for  1917  was  the  lowest 
on  record,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  from  disease  having  been  10.75,  as 
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compared  with  13.90  in  1916  and  16.38  in  1915.  The  accident  death 
rate,  which  was  3.27  per  1,000  in  191G,  fell  to  2.87  per  1,000  in  1917, 
and  is  also  a  record.  The  combined  death  rate  from  disease  and  acci- 
dent was  therefore  13.62  per  1,000,  in  comparison  with  17.17  in  1916. 

Purchases  by  the  Mines. 

The  total  purchases  of  stores  bv  the  mines  of  the  Union  amounted 
to  $72,621,069  in  1917,  as  compared  with  $62,900,359  in  1916.  Of  the 
former  sum  $66,463,163  and  $931,876  were  expended  by  the  mines  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  During  1917  the  mines  sur- 
rounding Johannesburg  alone  purchased  goods  to  the  value  of 
$61,821,678. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  stores  and  their  value  consumed 
by  the  mines  during  1916  and  1917 : 


Articles. 


Bass ...  - 

Belting 

Boiler  fluid 

Bricks 

Brush  ware 

Candles 

Carbide 

Castings: 

Brass 

Iron 

Cement: 

In  casks 

Inbaw 

Charcoal 

Chemicals,  assay  and  smelt- 
ins;  requisites 

Cloth  (lirattice    and    filter) 

and  malting 

Coal  cutting  machines  and 

parts  of 

Coal: 

Smithy 

Steam 

Duff 

other 

Colce 

Compressed  air  (purchased) 

Cyanide 

Disinfectants   and    hospital 

requisites 

Electrical    machinery    and 

parts  of 

Electric    power    and    light 

(purchased) 

Explosives: 

Blasting  gelatin 

Gelignite    and    gelatin 
dynamite 

Dynamite  and  ligdyn... 

Other  explosives 

Detonators 

Electric    detonators    or 
fuses 

Safety  fuse 

Lighting  torches  (tyisa 

sticks) 

Fencing  and  wire  netting. . . 
Fodder  (bran,  chaff,  mealies, 

forage,  etc.) 

Foodstuffs  and  supplies  (for 
colored  laborers): 

Beans 

Dholl 

Rice 

Meal 

Malt  and  cereals  for  beer 

Meat 

Fish 

Salt 

Groceries:  Coffee,  sugar, 
oil,  ghee,  molasses,  etc. 


1916 


897,350 

715,0.')9 

«,  1.37 

99, 813 

66,312 

1,465,133 

■154,478 

188, 232 
447, 455 

6,176 

264,223 

78,039 

681, 198 

98, 493 

64, 029 

123,045 

4,517,373 

358, 987 

185,677 

35, 579 

1,688,983 

2, 428, 350 

142,  a34 

1,529,268 

6, 033, 468 

1,838,234 

4,519,616 
230, 133 

.52,383 
365, 362 

IS,  191 
994,226 

78,964 
19, 223 

154,512 


205,785 


81,592 

1,832,861 

145, 888 

2,335,025 

25, 649 

12,^20 

203,396 


1917 


$1.54,555 

694, 532 

39,9.59 

194,723 

74,818 

1,8,58,419 

441,406 

208,023 
609, 894 

4,025 

399, 165 

59, 605 

696,065 

132, 870 

110,202 

132, 135 

5,223,000 

449, 081 

236, 906 

743,217 

1,614,744 

2,020,342 

158, 687 

1,799,539 

6,096,732 

1,047,266 

5,.543,.^71 

697,219 

47,609 

471,452 

.56,670 
1,098,004 

74,297 
31,204 

293,752 


168, 756 

8,940 

181,005 

2,464,1.57 

167, 709 

2,467,870 

20,-580 

14,8.38 

289,430 


Articles. 


191U 


Foodstuffs  and  supplies  (for 
colored  laborers)— Conld. 
Sundry  food,  including 

bread 51, 139, 409 

Vegetables 297, 368 

Clothing 126, 495 

Medicines,  etc 132, 652 

Foundry  requisites o,  2-56 

Hand  tools  (picks,  shovels, 

hammers,  etc.) .521,353 

Hose  fittings 121 ,  149 

Hosing,  steam,  suction,  and 

rock-drill 360, 949 

Iron: 

Bar  and  angle 375,887 

Galvanized 97,798 

Slieet 11,096 

Pig i  13.3.39 

Ironmongery: 

Bolts,     nuts,     vv-ashers, 

and  rivets '..  310,675 

Screws,  nails,  etc (  132, 958 

Locks,    hinges,    staples,  I 

chains,  etc I  53, 320 

Other 1,348 

Lamps,  and  parts  of 87,675 

Lead: 

Pig 9,620 

Sheet 3, 4.52 

Lime: 

White 596, 974 

Blue 8,648 

Lubricants: 

Oils 507,9,52 

G  rease  and  t  allows 383, 7 19 

Machine  parts,   other  than 

electric 1 , 2:53, 414 

Machinery  and  machine  tools .  2, 784 , 3,59 

Mercury 209, 922 

Metals,  antifriction 102, 772 

Mill  screenings 134, 476 

Motor  cars  and  accessories. . .  67 ,  143 
Oils,  other  than  lubricating: 

Transformer II. 768 

Other 9,S02 

Oilskin  suits  and  gum  boots.  48,564 

Packing 197^  162 

Paints,  tar,  driers,  etc '■  105, 199 

Paraffin 121,945 

Petrol '  K^i,  599 

Pipes  and  pipe  fittings '  2,a37,0>3 

Rails,  crossings,  sleepers,  etc.]  1,315, .571 

Rock  drills,  and  parts  of |  1' 247,791 

Ropes;  I 

Wire , j  7.39,239 

Vegetable  fiber !  C5, 0 10 

Screening j  30, 567 

Shoes  and  dies j  907. 276 

Skips,   cages,   kibbles,   and  | 

parts.. I  73,372 


1917 


$1,1 27,. 505 

333, 387 

39,876 

113,537 

94,-381 

625, 063 
140,462 

351 . 249 


358, 

173. 

15, 


914 
408 
373 


13,  .334 


-•02.727 
153, 777 

77,(526 
62,476 
90,658 

14,S2S 
5,270 

562. 621 
19,-344 

702, 985 
519,913 

1,435,, 549 

3, 602,  -582 

'232,692 

137,683 


111,472 

14,935 

53, 098 

89, 103 

225, 173 

137,046 

164,. 3S1 

i:»,717 

2,  247, 204 

1,5:57,517 

1,712,459 

1,073,042 

79,  .533 

275,103 

975.  ^102 

103, 807 
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Articles. 


1910 


Soap 

Soda,  crude 

Stationery  aud  printing 

Steel: 

Bar,  tool,  cast,  etc 

Sheet 

Hand  drills 

Rock  drills 

Other 

Timber: 

Building  material  (ceil- 
ings, floorings,  doors, 
etc.) 

Deals 

Oregon  pitch  pine,  etc . . 


?5.5.S24 
115,774 
365, 274 

137, 897 
620, 572 
404.421 
tilii,  722 
42, 475 


121.862 

530, 639 

1,334,307 


1917 


$58, 403 

94,634 

436, 583 

161,996 
539,315 
.306,774 
93G, 620 

78;  881 


164,694 

514,121 

1,567,903 


Articles. 


Timber^Continned. 

Mining  poles  and  lagging 

Other 

Tube-mill  requisites: 

Liners 

I'ebbles  and  flint 

Other  requisites 

Trucks,  and  parts  of 

■Waste 

Water  (purchased) . : 

Wood  fuel 

Zinc  and  zinc  disks 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1916 


S2, 105, 127 


267.741 

803 

64,486 

618,503 

69,  .54  2 

8.51.216 

23.721 

, 840, 700 

936, 722 


62, 900, 359 


1917 


S2, 160, 449 
614,313 

321,019 

2.973 

74,915 

697, 262 

71,500 

825, 102 

73,722 

1.513,5.59 

1,131,047 


■2, 621, 069 


Labor  Conditions. 

Although  labor  unrest  was  evident  at  certain  periods  of  1017,  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  was  shown  by  both  employer  and  employee. 
There  was  a  miitiiai  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  mine  managements 
and  the  workmen  to  create  a  proper  industrial  atmosphere.  The 
employment  of  standing  joint-reference  boards  was  greatly  extended, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  the  mining  companies  and  their  em- 
plo3'ees  that  no  hasty  or  precipitate  action  should  take  place  without 
the  points  of  difi'ercnces  being  submitted  to  the  board. 

During  1917  the  Chamber  of  Mines  consented  to  the  basic  wage 
of  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  per  shift  for  all  underground  employees  and  a 
large  number  of  surface  workmen,  and  agreed  to  the  institution  of 
a  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  underground  laborers  according  to 
length  of  service.  Arrangements  tending  to  reduce  the  working 
hours  of  underground  men  to  48-^  Averc  also  effected. 

There  was  a  noticeable  shortage  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  throughout  1917.  The  natives  available  for  the  gold  mines 
were  reduced  to  some  extent  by  recruiting  for  war  purposes,  but 
chiefly  bj-  the  increased  demand  of  farming  and  local  industries. 
The  opening  up  of  the  Far  East  Rand  areas  also  accentuated  the 
native-labor  question.  At  one  period  of  the  year  there  was  a  short- 
age of  40,000  natives  on  the  mines  alone,  and  in  December  only  73 
per  cent  of  the  full  complement  of  labor  was  available. 

Increased  Agricultural  Production. 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising  were  the  most  important  industries 
of  this  consular  district  until  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Rand  and 
diamonds  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  mining  has  been  the  preeminent  industry 
because  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  it  of  acquiring  wealth  at  a 
more  rapid  rate.  However,  with  the  development  of  well-organized 
irrigation  schemes  to  relieve  the  dependence  upon  rainfall,  which  is 
either  uncertain  or  excessive,  agriculture  may  assume  its  former  po- 
sition, especially  in  view  of  the  world's  shortage  of  foodstuffs. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  yields  fairly  good  crops.  An  increased  for- 
eign demand  for  the  agricultural  products  of  South  Africa  stimu- 
lated production  during  1917,  but  after  the  produce  had  been  grown 
and  transported  to  .the  stations  it  was  detained  in  many  instances  on 
account  of  the  heavy  demand  for  trucks.  Consequently,  much  grain 
was  spoiled,  and  the  earning  power  of  the  farmer  and  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  diminished. 
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The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  and  Kaffir  corn. 
Maize  is  the  staple  food  of  the  native  population,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  exported.  Oats  and  barley  are  grown  largely  for  forage 
purposes.  Tobacco  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  the  chief  producing 
districts  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  being  Kustenburg  and  Kru- 
gersdorp  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Vredefort  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Crop  Estimates  for  1917. 

It  appears  from  a  recently  revised  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  maize  crops  of  the  Union  for  191(5  and  1917  were 
at  first  underestimated,  and  exact  statistics  for  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  are  unavailable.  However,  the  revised  astimate 
for  all  of  the  Provinces  places  the  productions  at  26,095,000  and 
36,2'26,000  bushels,  respectively,  for  the  two  years. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Union  was  estimated  at  5,501,919  bushels  in 
1917.  However,  the  normr-l  consumption  was  estimated  at  11,359,000 
bushels,  and  as  the  1910  crop  was  consumed  in  the  following  year, 
the  shortage  between  the  j'ield  and  the  Union's  requirements  Avas 
placed  at  5,797,081  bushels.  As  the  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
Hour  totaled  only  3,182,071  bushels,  there  v^us  a  shortage  of  2,315,007 
bushels. 

Weather  conditions  adversely  affected  the  oat  and  barley  crops  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimated  the  yields  at  10  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  below  nor- 
mal, respectively. 

The  Tobacco  Crop. 

The  total  acreage  of  tobacco  under  cultivation  in  the  Transvaal  in 
1917  was  3  per  cent  less  than  in  191G.  Heav,y  floods  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  season's  crop,  and  the  yield  is  estimated  to  be  15  per 
cent  below  normal.  Three  classes  of  tobacco  are  grown,  namely,  leaves 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  cigar,  and  pipe  tobacco.  The 
prices  range  from  6  cents  to  36  cents  per  pound  for  the  leaf,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Turkish  tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Province  and  which  has  an  average  selling  price  of  54 
cents  ]3er  pound.  The  average  price  of  the  other  types  is  approxi- 
mately 11  cents. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  does  not  satisf,y  the  local  demand, 
and  in  order  to  promote  its  ])roduction  the  Government  now  has  a 
staff  of  experts  who  devote  their  attention  to  plant  culture.  A 
number  of  experts  are  specially  detailed  to  conduct  experiment 
stations,  and  others  are  employed  upon  itinerant  v/ork,  which  con- 
sists of  visiting  plantations  and  advising  farmers  with  respect  to 
cultural  methods.  -Variety  tests  and  fertilizer  experiments  were  also 
carried  out  at  some  of  the  farms.  The  Government  also  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  tobacco  cooperative  societies,  to  which  the  farm- 
ers now  bring  their  output  for  disposal. 

Cotton  Growing  in  South  Africa. 

Revised  estimates  of  the  cotton  crop  for  the  1916-17  season  were 
disappointing,  the  production  of  lint  in  the  Eustenburg  district,  the 
chief  ])roducing  area,  having  fallen  to  approximately  120,000  pounds. 
The  decrease  is  attributed  to  late  rains  and  a  prolonged  drought 
which  began  just  as  the  plants  were  setting  bolls.  Insect  pests,  par- 
ticularly the  bollworm,  were  prevalent ;  and  a  very  early  frost  killed 
the  plants  in  certain  sections.     However,  the  average  yield  in  this 
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ooiisuliir  district  exceeded  100  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  and  good 
])rices  were  obtained.  The  first  part  of  the  crop  was  disposed  of  at 
2il  cents  f.  o.  r.,  and  the  remainder  was  sold  to  English  buyers  at 
30  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  docks.  Durban. 

The  1917-18  crop  is  reported  to  be  making  steady  and  satisfactory 
])rogress.  Exceptionally  good  results  are  expected  in  the  Trans- 
A-aal,  where,  in  addition  to  the  principal  growing  areas  of  Kusten- 
burg,  AVaterberg,  and  Pietersburg,  cotton  is  being  cultivated  in  the 
Lydonburg,  Barberton,  ]\Iarico,  and  Middelburg  districts.  A  large 
number  of  farmers  have  also  taken  up  Government  farms  this  3'ear, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  growing  cotton. 
Planting'  Methods — Disposal  of  Seeds. 

Cotton  is  planted  during  October  and  November;  the  picking  be- 
gins in  April  and  continues  until  June  or  July.  In  some  sections  in 
which  very  light  frosts  occur  the  growers  practice  ratooning;  that  is, 
thev  permit  the  plants  to  stand  for  two  or  more  3'ears  instead  of 
])lowing  the  land  each  year  and  planting  again.  The  yields  are,  as  a 
rule,  better  from  the  ratooned  fields  and  the  lint  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  a  lower  qualit3\  In  any  event,  this  method  of  cultivation  mate- 
rially decreases  the  cost  of  production,  but  it  can  only  be  practiced 
under  favorable  conditions. 

The  ginning  of  cotton  was  carried  on  during  1917  in  the  Rusten- 
burg,  Pretoria,  and  Lydenburg  districts  and  also  upon  the  INIaboki 
estates  and  at  Tzaneen.  The  gin  at  IJustenburg  has  a  capacity  of 
approximately  8,000  pounds  of  lint  per  day  and  those  at  Pretoria 
and  Maboki  can  handle  3,000  pounds  per  day. 

The  surplus  cotton  seed  is  delinted,  ground  into  meal  without  being 
decorticated,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle.  Last  season  the  Coopera- 
tive Society  of  Rustenburg  received  $38.93  per  ton,  f.  o.  r.  Rusten- 
burg,  for  this  product,  but  the  demand  for  seeds  was  so  great  tkat 
all  orders  could  not  be  filled.  Seeds  for  planting  purposes  were  sup- 
plied to  the  farmer  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

During  1917  the  Government  assisted  farmers  by  placing  experts 
at  their  disposal,  who  visited  growers  and  advised  them  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  suitable  soils  and  seeds,  method  of  cultivation,  etc. 
Ex))eriments  pertaining  to  cotton  cultivation  were  also  carried  out  in 
1917  at  the  Government  stations  and  farmers  were  acquainted  with 
the  results. 
Progress  of  Meat  Industry. 

The  cattle  and  stock  raising  industries  progressed  favorably  during 
1917.  Although  exports  of  beef  were  larger  than  heretofore,  they 
were  somewhat  restricted  owing  to  the  infrequency  of  ocean  sailings 
and  the  scarcity  of  ships  properly  equipped  for  this  trade.  As  there 
r.re  at  present  no  serious  obstacles  to  overcome,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  meat  industry  will  make  great  strides,  in  view  of  the  country's 
distinct  geographical  advantage  in  comparison  to  Sydney,  Welling- 
ton, and  Buenos  Aires.  In  any  event,  the  purely  exjierimental  stage 
of  the  export  trade  has  already  passed,  and  the  Union  is  now  in  a 
position  to  produce  meat  which  should  hold  its  own  in  competition 
with  that  forwarded  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Industrial  Development. 

Since  South  Africa  is  practically  dependent  upon  imports  the  lack 
of  ocean  transportation  during  1917  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
]>eople  the  necessity  of  developing  manufacturing  industries  and 
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natural  resources.  The  need  of  a  definite  plan  to  stimulate  and  or- 
ganize industrial  undertakings  was  so  evident  that  a  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee  was  formed  and  attached  to  the  Industries  Ad- 
visor}-  Board. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this  organized  etfort  was  the  industrial 
census  of  1917,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  taken  annuall3\  Definite 
figures  and  information  of  the  industries  Avill  now  be  available,  and 
complete  and  accurate  measures,  year  by  year,  will  be  at  the  command 
of  the  investigator.  The  steps  -which  the  Government  has  taken 
tOAvard  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  country  are  most 
opportune,  for  during  1917  this  consular  district  was  thrown  upon 
its  own  resources  to  a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  The  prices  of 
imported  commodities  rose  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  were  obtained,  and  local  manufacturing  made  greater  progress 
than  in  previous  j^ears. 

utilization  of  Old  Material — Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Material  which  had  previously  been  thrown  away  was  turned  over 
to  the  foundries  to  be  mended  or  utilized  in  another  direction  during 
1917,  and  the  foundries  which  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  seek 
orders  found  that  they  were  overburdened  Avith  repairs  or  the  manu- 
facture of- goods  Avhich  had  previously  been  imported.  In  a  few 
instances  mining  companies  dismantled  old  Avork  to  emploA'  the 
material  in  better-paying  propositions. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  goods  in  South  Africa  is  still 
very  limited,  and,  in  the  past,  Avas  largely  confined  to  the  repairing 
and  replacing  of  goods.  HoAveA'er,  light  rails  and  castings  for  the 
mines,  for  Avhich  there  is  a  large  demand,  Avere  manufactured  upon 
an  increased  scale  during  1917,  and  bars,  angles,  ingots,  steel  gird- 
ers, bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  spare  parts  for  agricultural  machineiy,  shoes, 
dies,  etc.,  were  turned  out  in  larger  quantities. 

Annual  Declared  Export  Return. 

The  folloAving  table  shoAvs  the  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced 
at  the  American  consulate  at  Johannesburg  for  the  United  States  in 
191G  and  1917: 


Articles 

1916 

1917 

Quantity. 

A'aluc. 

Quantity. 

A^'aluc 

Diamonds 

S232,S73 
2,0S2 
2,131 

Household  efCects ..       .  .  . 

SS33 

Maeriesite 

pounds.. 

160,000 

Mining  machinerj'  parts 

319 

Ore: 

Chrome 

Corundum 

tons.. 

do.... 

pounds.. 

59, 450 
.   13 

2;  409 

782, 174 

1,056 

700 

34,300 

513,506 

Sheelite 

Sheepskins 

47  0S7 

Talc 

pounds.. 



19,S40 

271 

Total 

1,022,187 

561  805 

Eeturned  American  goods,  chiefly  machines  and  parts,  were  valued 
at_$-2..307  in  191G  and  $59,149  in  1917.  There  vrere  no  shipments  from 
this  consular  district  to  Porto  Rico,  HaAvaii,  or  the  Philippine 
Islands:  nor  Avere  there  any  declared  exports  from  the  consular 
agency  at  Bloemfontein  for  the  United  States  or  these  islands. 
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